CHAPTER XI NEW TRAGEDY: EURIPIDES' TRAGICOMEDIES
THIS term, not altogether a satisfactory one, is intended to describe the Alcestis, Iphigenda in Tauris, Ion, and Helen, four plays which are essentially akin, even though the Iphigeneia ought perhaps to be called romantic melodrama and the Helen high comedy. There is indeed ancient precedent for inability to classify these plays convincingly. The second Argument to the Alcestis, in a passage which is a perfect example of rule-of-thumb criticism, calls the play aarvQix(hrsqov, ' in the manner of the satyric play', and states, simply on the ground of its happy ending, that it is comedy rather than tragedy, hke the Orestes. Strange reasoning leads to strange results. There is something common to the Alcestis and the Orestes, but it is hardly comedy, and certainly not to be detected by a comparison of endings.
Needless to say, in the urbane and sophisticated Alcestis there is no trace of the satyric ; the slightly tipsy Heracles is at the most a touch of low comedy. The play is pure tragi-comedy, like the Ion. Twenty years later Euripides could put a non-tragic play in the honourable part of the tetralogy ; in 438, within five years of the Antigone, this seems to have been impossible, so that a play more tragic and less comic than the Helen (which ranked as tragedy) was put in the position normally occupied by the farcical satyric play.
The differences between these four plays are considerable, but what they have in common is more fundamental. In sharp contrast with Euripides' tragedies these tragi-comedies have plots whose construction is not only free from fault but even deft and elegant to a remarkable degree ; the character-drawing is no longer inconsistent, but is neat and entirely unembarrassed; and no longer are we puzzled or irritated by untimely rhetoric and sophistry. The dramatist who has been accused of utter
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